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3. Wl. PAINTER, PRINTER. 


eet TEES 
Lerrek FRIM FREVERICK DOUG- 
LASS, 
REPLY TO MR. C. C. THOMPSON. 
Tu th: E litor of the Liberator: 

Dear Fatenp:—For the sike of our righ- 
teous cause, | was delighted to see by an ex- 
tract copied into the Liberator of 12th Dec., 
1315, from the Delaware Kepublican, that 
Mr. A. ©. ©, Thompson, No. 101, Market 
stroet, Wilmington, has undertaken to invali- 
date my testimony against the slaveholders, 
whose names I have made prominent in the 
narrative of my experience while in slavery. 

Slaveholders and slave-traders never be- 
tray greater indiscretion, than when th  y ven- 
ture to defend themselves, or their system of 
under, in any other community than a slave- 

ding one. Slavery has its own standard of 
morality, humanity, justice, and Christi nity. 
ried by that stindard, it is a system of the 
greats wt kindness to the slave—sanctioned by 
the purest morality—in perfect agreement 
with justice—and, of course, noti istent 
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le of giving a fair representation of things 
connected with slavery. Now, under these 
circumstances, your testimony is of the ut- 
most importance. It will serve to give effect 
to my exposures of slavery, both at home 
and abroad. I hope J stall not administer to 
your vanity when I tell you that you seem 
to have been raised up fur this purpose! I 
came to this land with the highest testimo- 
nials from some of the most intelligent and 
distinguished abolitionists in the United 
States; yet some here have entertained and 
expressed doubt as to whether I have ever 
been a slave. You may easily imagine the 
perplexing and embarrassing nature of my 
Situation, and how anxious I must hive been 
to be relieved from it. You, sir, have re- 
lieved me. I now stand before both the A- 
merican and British public, endorsed by you 
as being just what L have ever represented 
myself to be—to wit, an American slave. 

You say, “ I knew this recreant slave by 
the name of Frederick Baily’? (instead of 
Douglass.) Yes, that was my name; and 
leaving out the term recreant, which savors a 
little of bitterness, your testimony is direct 
and perfect—just what I have long wanted. 
But you are not yet satisfied. You seem de- 
termined to bear the most ample testiinony 
in my favor. You say you knew me when | 
lived with Mr. Covey. * And with most of 
the fp bid tioned in my narrative, 
** you are intimately acquainted.” This is 
excellent. Then Mr. Edward Covey is not 
a creature of my imagination, but really did 
and may yet exist. 

You thus brush away the miserable insinu- 
ation of my northern pro-slavery enemies, 
that I have used fictitious not real names. — 
You siy—* Col. Lloyd wasa wealthy plan- 
ter. Mr. Gore was once an overseer for Col. 
Lloye, but is now living nei St. Michael's, 
is respected, and [you] believe he is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Thomas Auld is an honsrable and worthy 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and all that can be said of him is, that he is 
a good Christian,” &., &e., Do allow me, 
ones more, to thank you for this triumphant 
vinlic.t'on of the truth of my statements ; 
and tu show you how highly [ value your 








with Christiinity, But, tried by any other, 
it is doomed to condeinnation. The naked 
relation of master and slave is one of those 
monsters of darkness, to whom the light of 
truth is death! ‘The wise ones among the 
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ment, tends to elicit trath. They seem full 
\» understand, that their safety is in their 

silence. They may have learned this, wis- 

dom from Junius, who counselled his oppo- 

uent, Sir William Draper, when defending 

Jord Granby, never to attract attention to a 

character, which would only pass without 

condema:tiva, when it passed without obser- 

v tion. 

fam now almost too far awiy to answer 
this attempted refutation by Mr. ‘Thompson, 
I fear his article will be forgotten, before you 
get my reply. 1, however, think the whole 
thing worth reviving, as it is seldom we have 
so good a case fur dissection. In any coun- 
try but the United Stites, [ might hope to 
get a hearing through the paper ir which I 
was attacked. But this would be inconsist- 
ent with American usage and magnanimity. 
Ti would be folly to expect such a hearing. 
They might possibly advertise me ag a runa- 
way slave, a:d shire the reward ef my ap- 
prehension; but on no other condition would 
they allow my reply a place in theircolumns. 

In this, however, I may judge the “Repub- 
lican” harshly. It may be that, having ad- 
mitted Mr. Thompson's article, the editor will 
think it but fair—negro though I am—to al- 
low my reply an insertion. 

In replying to Mr. Thompson, | shall pro- 
ceed as [ usually do in preaching the slave- 
holder's sermon,—-dividing the subject under 
two genera! heads, as follows:— 

Ist. ‘I'he statement of Mr. ‘Thompson, ia 
confirmation of the truth of my narrative. 

Lndly. His denials of its truthfulness. 

Under the first, 1 beg Mr. Thomson to ac- 
eept iny thanks for his full, free and unsoli- 
cited testimony, in regard to my identity. — 
‘lhere now need be no doubt on that point, 
however much there wight have been before. 
Your testimony, Mr. Thompson, has settled 
the question forever. I give you the fullest 
credit for the deed, siying nothing of the 
motive. But for you, sit, the pro-slavery 
people in the North might have persisted, 
with some show of reason, in representing 
ine a8 being :n impostor—a free who 
had never been south of Mason & Dixon's 
line—one whom tho abolitionisis, aeting on 
the jesuitical principle, that the eod justifies 
the means, had educated and sent forth to at- 
tract attention to their faltering canse. I am 
greatly indebted to yon, sir, for silencing 
those truly prejudicial insinuations. I wish 
I could make you understand the t of 
service you have “ae LS have a 
1 up the s of your pro-slavery 
Thandie aad laid them flat poe feet. You 
have done a piece of anti-slavery work,which 
no anti-slavery maw could do, Our cautious 
and trath-lov ‘ned of New England 
would never have Petteved thie testimony, in 
proof of my identity, had it been borne by an 
abolitionist,.. Not that they really think an 
abolitionist capable of bearing false witness 
intentionally ; but such persons are thought 
fanatical, and to look at every through 
adistorted medium. They will 
—they will belive a, siaveholder.. 
have, some how or other, imbibed (and 
confess étrangely enough ) the idea that per- 
sone much 'ad yourself are dispassionate, im- 





testimony, I will inform you that Iam now 
pees s second edition of my narrative 
n this country, having already disposed of 
the first. I will insert your article with my 
reply as an appendix, to the edition now in 
progress. If you find any fault with my fre- 
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; a ave serious fears that 
you will be but poorly thanked by those 
whose characters you hive felt it your duty 
to defend. 1 am almost certain they will 
tegard you as running before you were sent, 
and as having spoken when you should have 
been silent. Under these trying cireumstan- 
ces, itis evi.lently the duty of those interested 
in your welfare to extend to you such words 
of consolation as may ease, if not remove, 
the pain of your sad disappointment! But 
enough of this. 
Now, then, to the second part—or your 
denials. You are confident | did not write 
the beok ; and the reason of your confidence 
is, that when you knew me, 1 was an un- 
learned and rather an ordinary negro. Well, 
I have to admit I was rather an ordinary ne- 
gro when you knew me, and I do not claim 
to be a very extraordinary one now. But you 
knew me under very unfavorable circumstan- 
ces. It was when I lived with Mr. Covey, 
the negro-breaker, and member of the Metho- 
dist Church. 1 had just been living with 
Master Thomas Auld, where I had been re- 
duced by hunger. Muster Thomas did not 
a'low me enough to eat. Well, when I lived 
with Mr. Covey, | was driven so hard, and 
whiptso often, that my soul was crushed 
and my spirits broken. IT was a mere wreck. 
The degridation to which T wis then sab- 
jected, as | now lovok back to it, seems more 
like adream than a horrible reality. I ean 
searcely realize how Lever passed through 
it, without quite losing all my moral and in- 
tellectual energies. le mn easily understand 
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the smallest plat of ground—depends on the 
will of him who clans ty the same tenure, 
both the soil and the laborer. Man was cre- 
ated to own, and not to be owned ; the claim 
of another upon the fruits of his toil 2s upon 
the product of the service of a mere animal, 
overlooks the higher nature and the abso- 
lute rights of a human being. 

ecause Slavery trammels the intellec- 
tual powers and prevents their expansion.— 
he expansibility of the human mind is one 
of its chief glories, and eudless means are ap- 
propriated to it by its Creator. ‘To labor sys- 
tematically to dwarf the intellect, is to pre- 
vent the opening to a full vision, cf the eye 
that God made, wherewith man should see 
bie in the manifestations of himself through 
his laws. ‘This Slavery does. Tt dentes tw 
the slave even the alphabet of knowledge, the 
sitnplest elements of intellectual progress.— 
The very enactment of laws whieh forbid, 
under heavy penalties, any one to teaeh the 
slave to read and write, implies all that we 
claim for his intellectual capacity, and mani- 
festiy declares that the maintenance of the 
crmem,. depends upon dwarfing the intellect. 
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ordinarily ignorant, and are to be pitied rather 
than censured. Iwill not say “that the de- 
tection of this falsehood proves all rs have 
said to be false’? for L wish to avail myself 
of your testimony, in regerd to my identity, 





“but I will say. you have made yourself ve- 


ty liable to suspicion. 

I will close these remarks by saying 
your positive opposition to slavery is fully 
explained, and will be well understood by an- 
ti-slavery men, when you say the evil of the 
system does not fall upon the slave but the 
slaveholder. This is like saying that the 
evil of being burnt is not felt by the person 
burnt, but by him who kindles up the fire a- 


bout him. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Perth, (Scotland,) 27th Jan. 1916. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS, 
The following Protest is the one adopted 
by the general convention of Universalists in 
September last, and which was directed to be 
circulated among the clergy of that denomi- 
nation for signatures. 
PROTEST. 

It is not from an idle curiosity, but from 
a deep interest in the signs and promises of 
better days, that we desire to know how 
stands the ministry of the Universalist church, 
in reference to the great question of Ameri- 
can Slavery. ‘The measure hereby adopted, 
is one that promises such a result, as the re- 
uest is preferred to every minister of the 








tha you sincerely doubt if L wrote the nar- 
trative; for if any one had told me, seven 
years ago, | should ever be able to write 
such an oue, I should have doubted as strong- | 
ly as you now do, You must not judge me | 
now by what | then was—a change of cir- 
cumstances has imide a surprising change in 
me. Frederick Douglass, the freeman, is 
a very different person from Frederick Bai- 
ley,* the slave. I feel myself almost a new 
man— freedom has given me new life. 1 
fancy you would searcely know me. 1 think 
1 have altered very muchin my general ap- 

rance, and know I have in my manners. 
You remember when I used to meet you an 
the road to St. Michael's, or near Mr. Co- 
vey's lane gate, 1 hardly dared to lift my | 
head, and look up at you. If [ should meet 
you now, amid the free hills of old Scotland, 
where the ancient “black Douglass” once 
met his foes, | presume { might summon suf- 
ficient fortitude to look you full in the face; 
and were you to attempt to make a slave of 
me, it is possible you might find me almost 
as disagreeable a subjozt, as was the Doug- 
lass to whom I have just referred. Of one 
thing, 1 am certain—you would see a great 
change io me! 

T'trust I have now explained away your 
reason for thinking I did not write the narra- 
tive in question. 





You next deny the existence of such eru- 
elty in Maryland as I reveal in my narrative ; 
pie f ask, with true marvellous simplicity, 
* could it be possible that charitable, feeling 
men could murder human beings with as |it- 





Universalist denomination in the United 
States, with brotherly affection and true re- 
spect. We wish, moreover, to know from 
when we can expect hearty fellowship and 
co-operation in our prayers, our pleas, and our 
labors, to advance the cause of Human Free 
dom,and to whom we can look for sympathy in 
our abhorrence and detestation of that system 
which destroys, a8 far as man has power to 
destroy the grand distinetion between man- 
kind and brates, and which holds in perpet- 
ual bondage three and a half millions of our 
fellow creatures, We believe that by pre- 
senting a united front, we can add something 
to the moral power that is ery > deep hor- 
ror at the monstrous wrong of Slavery, and 
that shall gather strength and greatness till 
human nature cannot w the ty 
of the demand to “ let the oppressed go free, 
but shall glorify God by loyalty to Right 
and Duty. With this desire, hope and trust, 
we offer our Protest against American Slave- 
ry, in the following reasons : : 

1. Because it denies the eternal distine- 
tion between a man and property, ranking « 
homan being with a material thing. ‘I'he at- 
tributes of the soul forbid such a classification ; 
for that alone can be recognized as property 
which is not wronged by the act of being 
owned by another. To man was originally 
given dominion over the lower order of ani- 
mals that he might hold them as property, 
but he has no right nor grant to own his fel- 
low being. 

2. Beeause Slavery does not award to the 
laborer the fruits of his toil, in any higher 
sense than to cattle. All the claim to any 








*My former name. 


property—even to the fruits of the tillage of 


Slavery checks the develope- 
ment of the n,oral natore of theslave. Itde- 
nies him rights, and thereby denies him re- 
sponsibility. With the denial of his man- 
hood, necessarily goes his accountability; 
for where the distinction between persons and 
things is lost, the duties and responsibilities 
of the person are merged and fost in the thing. 
The slave ia, to all the intents and purposes, 
proper y, dep ive! of his moral nature, apd 
tbereby of his participation in a common hu- 
manity. 

5. Because Slavery involves a practical 
denial of the religious nature of the sinve.— 
‘The supreme will, to the slave, is the will of 
the master; and that which dwarfs the intel- 
lect, and checks the development of the mor- 
al nature, must be opposed to religious growth. 
Itaakes from the vietim the means which 
God has furnished to beget and foster a true 
and filial reverence towards Himself, and 
gives him no religion buteredulity. Itshuts 
up the Bible from the slave as efleetually as 
ever Popery did trom the people in the dark 
days of its terrific power. 

6. Because Slavery presents an insur- 
mountable barrier'to the propagation of the 
great truth of the Universal Brotherhood, and 
thereby most effectually prevents the progress 
of true Christianity. Under tts broad shad- 
ow, Universilism cannot grow. ‘The seed is 
at best, sown among thorns that check its 


Lggelabion. Under the legitir A 
of such a system, the soul cannot 


From the Iudependent Democrat, 
GOVERNOR MORTON AND SOUTH- 
ERN SENATORS, 

If.ever there was a time when every man 
of the North was called upon to rouse him- 
soll, and speak out on tho great question ef 
Slavery, and the rapid angmentation of the 
slave pywerin the Union, now is the mo- 
ment. ‘To the shame of every son of the pil- 
grims, be it spoken, to the eternal iafomy of 
the base pimps of corruption who have pros- 
trated themselves and the Government be- 
neath the iron car of Slavery there are men 
now at Washington, plotting with might and 
main, to procure the rejection of Democrats 
from office by Southern Senators, on-the sole 
Haround of their forinér opposfiion to Slavery. 

There are seores:of men, bom New England, 

nay, from New Hampshire, the whole bur- 
den of whase song against certain appoint 
ments of the President, is their former aboli- 
tion sentiments. 

Now, so fur as the cfiees are concerned, 
We care not whether they are filled by this 
man or that. We @are as little for the ins ae 
the outs. Unprivcipled partisanship rather 
than honest integrity, have, as usual, formed 
the chief recommendations. Bat we do think 
it time for every friend of liberty and inde- 
pendence to pause and tremble for his coun- 
try, when, as now, it is openly proclaimed at 
the seat of Government, that ne man ean hold 
office, with the advice of the Senate, who has 
ever, even among the mountain fastnesses of 
New Hampshire, dared to breathe forth the 
deep throbbings ef a soul all anpalsied by the 
tnildew of human servitude. 

We think it time for every freeman of New 
Hampshire whose spirit is still uncurbed by 
the iron bit of Slavery, to tell the South4n a 
voice worthy of onr f.thers, that when the 
slave power attempts te chin the free speech 
of the North, it is treading on forbiddea 
ground. 

A great effort has been, and still is making, 
to procure the rejection of Governor Morton, 
Collegtor at Boston, for tho.crime of having, 
while Governor of Massachusetts, signed res- 
olutions of the Legislature against the An- 
nexation of Texas. For this, one would think 
he might have atoned by subsequent ser- 
vility to the Sovth, B seems Southern 
Senators do not s@ easily forgive the crime of 
opposition to the © peculiar institution, "— 
The mark of Cainis upon him, and no after 
repentance can efface the brand. With Gov- 
emnor Morton's presentposiiion as a inan, we 
have not much sympathy, Nor can. we 





favor the religien which has the same voice 
and tone, the same commands and warnings, 
the same hopes and promises, for him who is 
regarded as i. thing and classed with cattle, 
as for the most elevated and gifted of the bu- 
man race. And inasmuch as Slavery denies 
the inequality that exists, by the attributes of 
kuman nature, between manand man, it ean- 
not but frownon the religion of Christ, whieh 
it based on that equality, and whose great 
and fundamental principle of morality is do 
unto others as ve would that they should do 
unto you.” 

7. Because the essential nature of Slave- 
ry cannot be altered by any kindness, how 
great soever, practiced towards the slave.— 
Kindness is but flowers in the links of the 
chain whose iron eats into the soul, and no 
sweetness can lull the :morsl sense into for- 
getfulness of what slavery is. The highest 
kindness is comparatively nothing, while the 
manhood of the slave is denied or forgotten; 
fer the first demand of love is, to respect the 
rights of another. While many slaveholders 
m y, 2ccording to their coiception of things, 
practice the utmost kindness to their slaves, 
that cannot alter one feature of deformity in 
the system of Slivery. 

8. Because the long continuance of a sys- 
tem of wrong cannot palliate it, but on the 
other hand augments the demand for its abo- 
lition. New victims are ushered into exist- 
ence every day, while the natural affections 
and the sanctities of marriage avd doimestic 
life are disregarded and made subordinate to 
the interests of property. 

9. Because while we would in all charity 
semember that peculiarities of situation may 
affect the judgment and moral sense, still wo 
must not forget, that no peculiarity of situa- 
tion cah exeuse a perpetual denial of uviver- 
sal principles and obligations, Freedom is 
not the gift of chartera and communities; it 
is not a benefit bestowed by geographical lo- 
calities, but it is inherent in man as man, by 
the attributes of his nature. Oar religion de- 
mands of us, with a voice that cannot be si- 
lenced, that no limit of territory shall be per- 
mitted to exclude man from our sympathy, 
and no conventional laws shall supersede the 
eternal requisitions of justice and mercy. 

American Slavery is a system of Wrongs, 
from its first principle to its crowning as- 
sumption; and in its train of evils are found 
all the iuiquities that have eaten out the life 
of communities and nations. It legaiizes sins 
that are abhorrent to the simplest moral sense ; 
and in the increasing intelligence and philan- 
thropy of the present age, it becomes more 
and more a stigma on our National Name, a 
¢ tse to our country’s prosperity, and a giant 
moral evil that must be overthrown, or it will 
overthrow us by the retributive justice of 
Hira who has declared the t uth —* Right 
cousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. ” ; 

For these r:asone we protest against the 
system of American Slavery as utterly ve 
and confess our obligation to use all justi 
ble means to promote its Abolition, 

-——_-__-_—-—oo - 

If a man is lappy and contented in slave- 

ry, he knows not feelings of 2 min, 





he attempts to sustain himself, by denyin 
his former opposition to Slavery. That citi- 
zen of New England who will either apolo- 
gize fe t, or plead not guilty toench a charge, 
is a disgrace to his age ard to the memory of 
his fathers, We have no respect for any 
Northern man, who, for the paltry consider- 
ation of an office, will bend and crouch be- 
fore a power as fearfully hostile to the liber- 
ties of ovr country, as to the liappiness of our 
race. 

liad Governor Morton replied to the char- 
ges of abglition and opposition to Texas, asa 
Northern man should; had he, instead of-de- 
nying and attempting to disprove the charge, 
boldly and fearlessly thrown bimself upon 
the North; lad he stood up like a man, and 
said to the South and to Southern Senators, 
*T ama Northern man, anda free man.— 
What I have written or spoken against Slav- 
ery, 1 wrote and said asa Northern and a free 
man. In what said, I but spoke the uni- 
versal sentiment of the North. By that lam 
willing to stand or fall. You may, gentle- 
men, strike me down; but let me tell you, 
that the whole people of the Nerth will also 
feel the blow —aye, and avenge it too.” 

Had he thas spoken, and thus acted, how 
infinitely would Governor Morton now etand 
above lis present pitiable position! With 
what enthusiasm might he have rallied tho 
united Democracy of New England to his 
rescue? How proudly tower above his en- 
emies, defying alike the slave power at tho 
South, and its tools at the North! As it is, 
he may fall a sderifice to his former charac. 
ter as a freemin; but his latter servility 
will permit no friend of liberty to avenge hie 
death, or weep at Ins grave. 


Siavery ox Maryiano.—'The slavcholders 
in Queen Anne’s county, Md., recently heid 
a meeting and passed a lot of resolutions in- 
clading these : 

Resolved, That the Legislature of this State 
be reyuested to pass.a law prohibiting free 
negroes in this Statey under heavy penalties, 
from leaving the State and returning again, 
except as servants to a white citizen. 

Resolved, That in like manner they be re- 
quested to prohibit by law, under severe pen- 
alties, the assembling of negroes in public 
bodies, especially at what are usually called 
“bush meetings.” . 

Unparatteceo Caveity to a Stave. 
We don’t know whea emotions of horror have 
been moze excited in us than when we saw 
in a late paper tho fact that the Legislature 
of Alabama had passed an act to emancipate 
Horatio King, a slave who had built an ex- 
cellent bridg over the Wetumpka river.— 
Poor King! Our heart bleeds for him! He 
felt that he hada soul above cotton picking. 
an intellect which enabled him to rise to an 

uality with the white race. He mado the 
cii—eaceeniel, and for ‘his he is eondemn- 
ed to perpetual freedom! Some ono offerod 
his master $15,000 for him, with the inten- 
tion no doubt of taking him to the slave's psr- 
adise—the ** more congenial soil and climate"’ 
of Texas, but this happy lot waadenied him! 





And now what shall he dot Shail he re- 
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main at the South? Are not the free blacks 
more degraded than the slaves? Shall he 
come to the North? Does not John C, Cal- 
houn tell us that in the free States the black 
race has “invariably sunk into vice and pau- 
perism, accompanied by the bodily and men- 
tal inflictions incident thereto—deafness, blind- 
ness, insanity and idiocy to a degree without 
example ; while in all other States which have 
retained the ancient relation between the ra- 
ces, they have improved greatly in every re- 
specl—in NUMBER, COMFORT, INTELLIGENCE 
and monats 2?” What then shall he dot — 
With no kind master to keep his belly filled 
and his back covered at the cost of twenty 
dollars a year—with no sunny ‘Texas to fly 
to—with no refuge at the North but pauper- 
ism, insanity idiocy ; poor Horatio King, 
the victim of freedom, must drag out an un- 
happy and cheerless life. And the isla- 
ture of has done this fiendish : 
We have no words to adequately express our 
detestation of the act. authors of it 
should be held up to public execration as the 
men who made an effort to do good a crime, 
and punished it with the lingering death of 
liberjy.—Manchesler (N. H.) American. 





Communications. 
THE BLOODY SOUTH. 

John Hampden Pleasants saw the blight- 
ing influences of Slavery upon his native 
State, and raised his voice in opposition to 
it. In consequenee of this he fell a victim 
to Slavery. He fell by the hands of those 
who, vulture like, prey upon mankind and 
fatten upon their miseries; who maintain 
their power over their victims by silencing 
all opposition by the use of the Bowie knife, 
the gun, the dirk, the lash, the thumbscrew 
and the manacle. Those whom these tyrants 
can enslave they whip into subjection; those 
whom they cennot enslave, be they nominal- 
ly slave or free, they deprive of life. He 
fell by the hands of those whose malignant, 
fiend-like hate is vented alike upon all who 
raise their voices in opposition to their deeds 
of rapine and blood. 

A few years since, Gardner, of Norfolk, 
took sides with the workingman, and epcke 
in opposition to the practice of having slaves 
to do the work of the U.S. Government in 
the navy yard at that place, and paying those 
who lived by plundering the laborer of his 
labor, instead of the men who performed the 
work. For this he was sacrificed. But 
Gardner was a N man, who had set- 
tled in Virginia become an editor of a 
Norfolk paper. John Hampden Pleasants 
was a native of the Old Dominion, the son 
of a man who possessed the confidence of 
the people and an unbounded popularity, and 
who was for some time Governor of that 
State. 

The son possessed commanding talents, 
and was probably, until his voice was heard 
in opposition to slavery, the most influential 
Whig editor south of the Potomac. But 
neither his talents, his influence, his birth- 
place, his standing in society, or the pepular- 
ity of his family, was sufficient to save him. 
He fell a victim; and that smothered anti- 
slavery sentiment existing in the bosoms of 
Virginians, and which had begun occasion- 
ally to flash forth, has, it is to be feared, been 
silenced and intimidated by striking down 
the boldest, the most talented and influential 
of Slavery’s opponents there, 

I would ask what hopes have those who 
wish to see Slavery abolished, from a contin- 
uance of a union with these harpies?) What 
ean abolitionists expect to effect by the main- 
tenance of that union with slaveholders who 
sacrifice every one that 1s, or can be got in 
their power, who arrays himself in opposition 
to their hellish practices ? 

I would say to those who are the support- 
ers aud defenders of that union, that aside 
from the guilt in which you are involved by 
such a union, by such a copartnership, and 
the consequent destruction of your influence 
for good, you cannot reasonably hope or ex- 
peet to effect any thing for the emancipation 
of the slave by any opposition you can array 
against their dark deeds while you remain 
members of that slaveholding confederacy, 
that copartnersbip in scoundrelism ; but while 
you remain there, paralyzing on the one hand 
your influence for good by participation in 
doeds of darkness and crimes of the greatest 
magnitude—on the other hand, whenever you 
attempt to act against Slavery, you will be 
crowded down by a fieree, bold, and guilty 
band, which has heretofore, and will contin- 
ue to overpower all opposition, and which 
stops at no crimes in the aceomplishment of 
its purposes. 

Your only reasonable hope of effecting 
any thing for the slave, is to sever your con- 
nection and dissolve your copartnership with 
slaveholders. Your only reasonable hope is, 
to refuse to remain in an association which, 
though called a free government, crushes the 
slave, outrages the rights of man and the Di- 
vine Majesty, Your only hope of emanei- 
pating the slave and yourselves from slavery, 
is to abandon a fraternity of fiend-like mon- 
sters, and $0 gease from aiding them, through 
your inglorious connection, to perpetrate their 
horrible system of oppression. If no man 








who isamong the slaye-elaimants, however | 








influential he may be, can oppose Slavery | concerned? He supposes it will not be as- 
and live, it is useless for you to hold out the | serted that the Society does know that it stands 
idea that you ean effect any good by being of in the way of Anti-Slavery, ‘Temperance, 
them. | and Peace reforms. We do know, T reply, 
By way of exhortation, I wonld say to the that persons standing highest in the Society 
anti-slavery men, to alt of the North, if you | have declared these movements to be of the 
would be free from the blackest guilt your- | devil—devised in the wisdom of this world— 
selves, if you would array yourselves in op- | that Friends have been advised again and 
position to Slavery, cease to be of them and | again to keep away from them—to shun them 
renounce all union with slaveholders. | as they would shun destruction—that G. F 
SAM’L BROOKE. | White and a host of other recommended min- 

———— | isters in both divisions of the Society, have 

Faienps Eprroas :— for years, been doing every thing in their 
My friend B. B. Davis in your | power to discountenance these reforms. B. 

paper of the 6th inst., gravely informs us, that | B, D. has admitted all this and agrees with 
I ain in error in supposing him to admit that | me that their course ds wrong, whitever he 
* immorality aud corruption exist in the Soci- | may think of the motives which lead to it.— 
ety of Friends, which it takes no measures to | My friend is altogether in error in expecting me 
remove.” Yet in the same communication toadmit that the intention determines the char- 
he himself condemns the aetion of the Socie- | acter of an action. Slaveholding is a grievous 
ty in the case of 1. 'T. Hopperand the Friends | wrong; a violation ofall the rights of man. ‘The 
of Green Plain! Will B. B.D. contend that | fact of the person engaged in it, believing he 
an act which he admits to be wrong—unjus- has a right to the body and spirit of his broth- 
tifiable table—is at the same time er man, does not change at all the character 
perfectly moral? My friend will not vote for | of the action, So of all other criminal acts; 
a slaveholder; he believes it wrong to do 80. they are wrong im themselves, though they 
And yet, strange to say, he will not admit) are doubtl times committed without 
that there is any immorality in the act. any evil motive. If it were true, as wy friend 
{ confess that when I firstread this part of seems to suppose, that the intention always 








B. B. D's communication, I was more sur- 
prized than I had been by any other senti- 
ment which he has advanced during this dis- 
cussion. When reflect, however, that the 
position that the Society of Friends is a mor- 
al and Christian body is the only one which 
remains for my friend to take—the only ground 
whieh he can assume, without being con- 
demned out of his own mouth—my astonish- 
ment is somewhat dimiuished. If I become 
responsible before the world for the conduct 
of another, knowing what that conduct is, T 
cannot for a momentclaim to be i t,if I 


determines the motivé of an acticn, it would 
be nonsense to speak of men doing wrong in- 
tentivnally. 

It is probably true that many of those bigot- 
ed opposers of reform in the Society of Friends, 
as well as in other Societies, have the most 
perfect confidence that the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment is of the devil; and that in their oppo- 
sition to it, and their persecutions of its advo- 
cates, they are fulfilling their duty. M iny 
of them, I doubt not, verily think they are 
dving God service as Paul did when he per- 

ted the Christians; and belief on their 








admit the actions of that person to be itmmor- part is just as good a reason for B. B.D. re- 
al. My only escape is to deny their immor- | maining in fellowship with them, as he would 
ality, if I still persist in sanctioning them.— | have had, if he had lived eighteen hundred 
If it were not that my friend has again and | years ago, for remaining in a similar Society, 
again admitted that the actions of the Socie- | that should have joined with Paul ia his 


ty of Friends, and ot its members in oppos- 
ing the anti-slavery movement—d ing 
anti-slavery members—voting fur slavehold. 
ers, &., &e., are wrong \justifiable—un. 
warrantuble—and that every intelligent anti- 
slavery person admits the same—as if I 
thought it possible that any intelligent per- 
son could contend that what is in itself wrong, 
unjustifiable and unwarrantable may at the 
same time be perfectly moral and Christian, 
I might think it advisable to say more upon 
this part of the subject. As itis | deem it 
unnecessary. 

B. B. D. attempts to show, that by the “ ad- 
missions,” as he calls them, made in my last 
communication, I have given up almost the 
whole ground. ‘Those who will glance at the 
communication referred to, will see that he 
has but little in the shape of **admissions,” 
to base this part of hisargument. And those 
who do not want the trouble of hunting up 








principles and persecutions—and no better— 


other things being equal. Is the wrong of 
the Friends unintentional? so was that of 
Pau). Is the Society “a good field of fabor? 
The Society in the case supposed weuid have 
been the same. Every one will see, lt believe, 
the weakness of my friend's argument here. 
He has shown that the pro-slavery acts of 
the Friends mzy be done with a good motive 
—giving the presumption thatas many of the 
members as are honest, are better in Acar! 
than himself. For wibila they uphold that 
which they believe to be right, he, by his con- 
nection with them, gives countonance to that 
which he believes to be wrong. 

My friend objects to the parison of the 
sheep thief as not being in point. Let us 
see. He admitted certain acts of the Society 
to be wrong, but pointed me to other acts, and 
wished me to give credit. If 1 had asserted 
that the Friends were base in heart—that they 








old papers can see by the article itself, how | delighted in wickedness and nothing else— 
little he has made out of these “ admissions” | he might have pointed me to those to prove 
whatever they may have been, fle repre- them vot wholly degraded. Bat such was 
sents me as having said that Friends are not | not my position, 1 had endeavored to show 
in heart “ nor in intent * opposed to the re-| that the Society committed and tolerated acts 
forms. In this he misapprehends me. If by | which were wrong inthemselves. My friend 
reforms he means the Anti-Slavery and other | without denying this, referred me to other 
reformatory movements as [ suppose he does, | acts of the Society; henee the comparison. 
I believe the Friends dv intend as a body to {fe supposes I must know that there cannot 
oppose them, denying however that they are | be a thief without intentional wrong; to which 
in reality reforms. I reply that IT do not know this. For any 
It will be remembered that B. B. D. stated | thing | know, or believe, there may be, and 
in a former communication that he  searce- | have been, thefts committed without any evil 
ly believed the charges of * pro-slavery,” | motive. ‘The degradation into which thous- 
“anti-temperance,” &c., were applicable to | ands are intrduced at their birth, and reared 
the worst man in community "—again that and educated, is such that I thiak it less 
* to be pro-slavery, means fo be in favor of | strange such persons should in some eases 
slavery,” and that the word ‘has no other ; think it right to steal, than, that amonga peo- 
meaning.”” Supposing from this, that he did | ple so intelligent and enlightened as the So- 
not conceive the word to be applicable toany | ciety of Frieads, a majorily should be found 
but such ay were in heart and profession, as | ignorantly upholding a great system of * rob- 
well as in practice, the supporters of slavery, | bing and crime and blood,” and opposing 
I stated that I had not charged Friends with blindly those who are laboring successfully 
being pro-slavery in this sense. As I uader- for its overthrow, 
stood him to define the word, I agree that it; B. B. D. seems unable to see any * sense”’ 
is not applicable to the worst man in this com- ! in my other illustration, I did not intend to 
munity, nor perhaps to one in ten of the slave- | represent C, as being wicked in heart, but 
holders of the South. It was further stated | ¢s committing acts which were criminal— 
that I had not charged the Society of Friends | though I confess my language here was not 
with having sunk to the lowest depths of im-| sufficiently explicit. I ask my friend to re- 





morality and corruption~as I believe that | fer to the illustration once more and to sup-| ; 


some of the other religious organizations are | pose that C's conduct is criminal, and his 
still more corrupt than thatof Friends. Again, | motives unknowa or even good. Will he in- 
it was stated, that I judged no one’s motives | form your readers whether A and B in the 
—that it was with actions not motives I had | first ease (both having light) are not implica- 
to do—that the aclions of the Society of , ted in guilt, whatever may be the condition 
Friends were some of them pro-slavery,though of C? Wiil he also inform us in the second 
for aught I knew, the motives might be good. _ case whether B can retain his connection with 
I did notassert that the motives of the Friends A and C, without sanctioning the wrong 
in opposing Anti-Slavery, &c., were pure, for . which he believes them to be doing, whatev- 
the reason that / knew nothing about them.— | ct he may think of their motives in doing it? 
I did not deny their putity for the same rea-| . B. D. thinks he has applied the argu- 
ih un nd additional reason, that if 1 ments used against the Friends, so as to prove 
“ee nown them it woald have had nothing the American A. S. Society pro-slavery, on the 
© with the question under discussion. | game grounds. He notices the fact of that 
‘These then are the “admissions” which | Society opposing the Liberty party. If he 
B. B. D. supposes “ divest the charges made | believes that party to be the great Anti-Slave- 
against the Society of Friends of their wholo | ry movement, the main hope of the slave, he 





foree,” excopt so far as intentiona] wrong is | of course must consider any association or ia- 





dividual who opposes that patty, 80 far pro- 
slavery in actions » He must, With his views, 
think the same of those Who use the proceeds 
of slave labor. He does not, however, by 
being a member of an Anti-Slavery Soeiety, 
necessarily declare that those with whom he 
is acting, are moral and christian in character 
and deportment, This he does gy his connec- 
tion with Friends, for that society declares 
by its actions, that to vote for slaveholers, 
oppose abolitionism, &c., are christian acts, 
or, at least, that thay are offences of so trivial 
2 nature, of so much less magnitade than that 
of marrying contrary to order, dressing as the 
people of the world do, joining Anti-Slavery 
and Temperance Societies, &e., thit while it 
disowns persons for the latter, it breathes not 
even a whisper of remonstrance against the 
former. 

My friend asks whether Green Plain 
Friends did right in niming G. F, White, or 
in condemning themselves for doing so. I 
believe it wis right for them to name him, 
awd to protest against his course. He has 
not informed us for whit Cialt they and FT. 
Tlopper were disownel. Does he believe. 
they could have done any thing that would 
have satisfied Friends and entbled them to 
retain theie standing im society, without vio- 
lating principle — without, doing a moral 
wrong ! 

Lagree with B. B. D. in his first proposi- 
tion, that soricty is useful in the advance- 
ment of religion and morality, provided, it is 
organized upon a proper basis, ‘The truth of 
the second proposition f must be permitted to 
question. ‘The organization of Friends has 
been for the last ten years, I believe, a hin- 
derance to “growth in the truth’ among its 
members, and in the world. 

T differ with my friend, also, in relation to 
the third proposition, ‘I'.e deeds of the So- 
ciety of Friends, goto the world as the uaani- 
nious action of the boty, it being their profes- 
sion to do every thing in anity. “If Friends 
think best L can sub:nit,” is the language 
used by those who. at first express dissatis- 
faction with a proposed measure. Wonld my. 
friend thus * submit” to a proposition to com- 
mit robbery or murder? ‘The fact that a ma- 
jority do not rule, does not, it seems to me, 
change the case, except it be to make it all 
the worse for my friend B. B. D.’s argument. 
He has himself told us that owing to this rez- 
ulation, a few individuals may control the 
action of awhole meeting. "This is often the 
case, but itis not done without the consent 
of the meeting. Who will pretend that when 
a wrong action is thus done, or an important 
duty left pndone, only two or three persons 
are responsible ? 

J. BARNABY, Jr. 

Frienvs Eorrors: 

Your correspondent'*' L,,"" or his 
advocate, appears again in your paper of the 
6th inst. For convenience [ will still call 
him * L.” 

I think this correspondent better at pro- 
pounding, than at answering questions. ‘This 
article of his comes in asa reply to mine of 
the 13th ult. Does “L."* intend to answer 
my argument relative to the freebooter, the 
rumsellur, and other material points, by say- 
ing that my “vision” is so clear as to per- 
evive that which is “ by no means evident or 
reasonable to com.non minds?’ As he has 
entirely omitted answering those propositions 
and interrogations whieh comprehend the 
main points at issue between us, this remark 
of his may, I p » be pted as the 
best answer the case would well admit of. — 
Bat was not the point in controversy, wheth- 
er or not Abolitionists could rightfully use 
slave labor products—and was not my article 
directed entirely to that point? Had “ L." 
referred to my first reply he might have seen 
questions there answered whieh he raises 
anew, and it is strange that he should spend 
time combatting the iden that it is wrong to 
receive stolen goods fur fhe purpase of restor- 
ing them to their true owner ! 

He says, however, If he (the receiver) 
turns the theft to his own advantaze he makes 
the crime his own.’ Does not « man who 
feeds and clothes himself with the fruits of 
slavery * tara’? stolen goods * to his own ad- 
vantage 1” “LL.” will not say these goods 
do not come through an infinitely more ob- 
jectionable eh 1 thon y stolen 
goods ; and if consuming them himself, is not 
turoing them to his owa adeantaze, he can 
easily escape this dilemma. 

He talks about recognizing the owner's 
claim.” Suppose I tura pilferer, and purloin 
froin the store doors along tlie stteots of Sa- 
lem, shoes, broadcloths, &c., and sell them 
to“ L.” He uses them or sells them again, 
knowing whence they came: but as he “ ree. 
ognizes” the right of the owner, he is of 
course guiltless, It may be asked how he 
recognizes the right of the true claimant! 
By declaring that he believes the merchant 
to be the owner, and by preaching or publish- 
ing against theft! If this be not Ais answet, 
he will pardon me for anticipating him, as he 
has not yet seen fit to explain this subject. 

“LL.” says, “ whether we can obtain these 
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prodacts fromethe slaveholder without in- 
creasing guilt, remains to be decided.” 

Tt has been * decided” that a man cannot 
give a just title to a farm to which he had 
never received a just one. If * Lb.’ can un- 
derstand how the min who steals another 
min, and then steals the proceeds of his toil 
from him as fast as he earns it, can sell and 
convey a just title to such products, he will 
then lc iv a “air way to establish hisground. 
it will be indeed fortunate for the slaveholder 
when it shall have become settled that the 
trne friends of hitman liberty can, “without 
violating prineiple,” Warter with “him for his 
booty, although they turn about, or there di- 
rectly inhis-place, declare -staveholding the 
basest of villanies. ~ ' * 

Can “1.” give oae treason why stolen 
horses might not be purchased with impani» 
ty on the simé principle that lié justifies buy- 
ing slave produce. 

Is the reason of its wrongfu'ness not in 
the inducement it affords tor eontinuing the 
villany ! Does thas reason not apply to the 
shevehulder ? 

I frecly answer his interrogatories. Ie 
asks whether, if slavery were abolished to- 
day, it would be wrong to nse its products 
remaining unconsumed. T answer, it would, 
unless theto be an assuranee that such an act 
the re-establishment of 





would not g 
slavery somewhere, 

“L.? wishes to know whether I would 
deem it admissible for him, provided he 
ciutd with the consent of ‘tho “slaveholdet 
get an article, the fruit of his oppression, 
without compensating him, to receive and 
use it for the benefit of the slave. 

If the slaveholder’s consent could be had in 
the cuse, it would denbtless be right. Buy 
the question resolves itself imto this:—If 
“L."’ can mike an abolitionist of the slave- 
holder, and get him’ to relinquish his clarm ty 
the labor of his slave, would it be right to as- 
sist the latter in turning the whole of his la- 
bor fu Ais own (the slave's) account? AN 
right, most cortainty—just what abolitionists 
ought to be at, constanily, 

Yes, él is * énerpedicn!,”’ a8 well as wrong 
in principle, to divide te spoils with the 
slaveholder, If © L.°" can produce a plainer. 
proposition connected with abolition, thin 
that slavery would diminish with the disuse 
of its prodavis, | should be glid to here it. « 

If © L." writes again, wiil he please not 
to introduce new prop sitions till ho answers 
the old ones. Lt is best to not cu/ out too 
much work in advanee, G. 

Hitussono, Fed. 16/A, 1815. 

Frienp? Horrors -— 

I should be pleased to aid in 
extending the eiceulaion of the * Bugle” and 
shall do so as faras my other duties will al- 
low, as Lapprove inainly of its course, but 
not entirely that of all its correspondents ; 
and you will excuse the freedom of a strang- 
er if I tell you wherein any thing exeeption- 
able has met iny eye, of the kind referred to. 
I will state, a corzespondent iv one of the pa- 
pers you sent me, remirks in subsiance that 
the Liberty party * contributed to the elevn- 
tion of Polk.” . Now I am not prepared to 
enlorse the sentiment, although f +hall never 
again act with that or any other party under 
the Gové@rnment, a8 at present constituted. 
But still, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that the independent party action of the Li- 
berly party was such as to result in the ele- 
vation of Polk, are they responsible, in the 
sight of Heaven, for the sins of the latter! 
I think not. For even your correspondent 
must admit that if it is wrong to vote for Bir- 
ney because we thereby recognize a piratioal 
government, mach more would it be wrong 
to vote for Clay, whereby we not only recog- 
nize the same kind of government as when 
we vote for Birney, but th addition commit 
the enormous offence of voting directly fora 
bloody-fingered and, heaven-daring slave- 
claimant, and thereby put ourselves almost, 
I was about to say, out of the pale of com- 
mon honesty, so that in the former instance, 
we are not so bad by at least one sin and that 
a sin of giant magnitude. Now it does not 
alter the fact that our netion is ovetruled by 
Providence, to the elevation of another pirate 
of the same “stripe.” The moral code of 
rectitude and honesty, requiring us to repu- 
didte the ¢laims of the insolent slaveite at the 
ballot-Lox, and every where else, forbids us 
in thunder tones fcom touching as eontami+ 
nating a thing as Clay, if it should be with 
as elongated a concern as one of his own flag- 
staff, and this code is our rule of action, the 
Providence of God is not our rule of action. 
That law then requires us if we vote at all, 
to vote for a non-slaveholder, whilé in the 


“meantime, Providence (if 1 may so express 


myself,) votes. fur a slaveholder, for he ele- 
vates Polk, Now if by oboying the! plain 
teachings of the moral law, we “ contribute 
to the elevation” of an unpopular slaveholder, 
we Ought hereafter to repudiate those teach- 
ings, and vote for some other slaveholder, 
whom we suppose’ not quite so bad, of inm 
other words, begin to look out for eonseqtien- 
ees before we obey the plain dictates of com-— 
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™mon morality, not to say common honosty, 
which would be the reinstating in all its 
hated dimensions, -of the long since exploded 
Voctrine of expediency—a doctrine which I 
trust will be flouted by yourselves, as I doubt 
not it is, whenever and wherever you find it. 
No, I did not leave the Liberty party because 
T thought they “ coutributed to the elevation 
of Polk,’’ but because they occupied a fallen 
position, and b their actions recogniz- 
ed a government which is a disgrace to the 
country in which we live, for its high-handed 
aggreasions.on the rights of the feeble and 
triendtess African, whom a stern fate had cast 
‘upon her shores, aud the sooner such a go- 
‘veruinent is rent in millions of fragments, the 
‘souter for civilization, the better for humanity. 
% cost me many a pang to assume this posi- 
‘tion, but I now take it fearless of men and 
devils, and 1 say with one of old, “sink or 
®wim, Survive or perish, f am for disunion” 
from al! elaveholcers at least, and from the 
Government too, as soon as practicable. 
Pardon this freedom from a stranger, and 
belivve me, 
Yours for the right. 
W. LYLE KEYS. 

ANTIFSLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, MAKCH 2D, 1848. 

“1 love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being bura- 
ed in their beds."—dmund Burke. 
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O77 Persons having business connected 
with the papor, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 

“THE SPIRLE OF LIBERTY.” 

The Elitor of this paper seems considera- 
Dly moved breause of our query whether he 
would apply the same arguments to justify 
the connection of Joshua R. Giddings with 
a pro-slavery party as he did in vindiea- 
tion of Samuel Lewis’ connection with a 
pro-slavery church. ‘The first line of his ar- 
ticle declares the Bugle to be “a Garrisoni- 
an organ.” Had we called his paper a Bir- 
ney organ, we could more readily account fur 
his use of the term he applied to us, but in 
the absence of such reeson, it looks —to say 
the least — very like a dash of ill humor, — 
The gist of his argan at ir the article refer 
red to is this. Giddings electioncers fur tre 
Whig party, and endeavors to destroy the 
Liberty party ; while Lewia sustains the Lib- 
erty party, and endeavors to overthrow the 
Whigs. The Liberty party is the only par- 
ty, which seeks for the abolition of slavery, 
and if Lewis will do the work of that party, 
its meinbers have no tight to question his ec- 
clesiastical relations — they have nothing to 
do with his religious views. 

We do not however fully comprehend the 
character of Liberty party. We ae aware 
it is rather chameleon-like in its nature — its 
different advocates describe it differently.— 
Dr. Bailey of Cincinnati says itis purely a 
political party. KB. Warde of the Reserve o- 
namerites prayer as one of its measures, and 
declares that its members, as such, are bound 
to exereise all the individual and associated 
powers they conseientiously ean, socially, 
morally, politically and religiously. R. C, 
Ficeson of Pittsburg contends that asa party 
it has nothing to do with a candidate's religious 
opihiona , provided he does, or is willing to 
do the work of the party. The members of 
the recent Trumbull Co, Liberty party Con- 
vention, resolved they were as much deter- 
mined as ever to oppose slavery socially, mor- 
ally, and politically. 

‘The editor of the Spirit of Liberty, a short 
time since could not see how any friend of 
the slave could be amember of sucha church 
as disciplined McAbee—and that church 
was the M. EK. Qa this hint we spake, and 
give him a gentle admonition because of his 
approval of the nomination of one of the 
preachers of that connection as Liberty par- 
ty’s gubernatorial candidate’ in Ohio. ‘This 
brought from hima defenee of the party in 
relation toSamucl Lewis. In reply we shall 
ask what are the general professions of that 
party, and what are the doctrines it teaches. 
ist. It deelares the inherent sinfulness of 
slavery, and contends that the ballot box is 
the means by which the slaves deliverance 
is tobe wrought, 2nd. ‘Phat mom ership 
in a pro-slayery political party is sufficient 
evidence that he who holds it is not fit to be 
entrusted with the interests of humanity. 
3rd. "Phat the eandidates it nominates are ev- 
ery way worthy the confidence of Anti-Sla- 
very men, and are the oniy candidates who 
are worthy. 

Inasmuch a8 Liberty party contends for the 
inherent.sinfulness of slavery, it is bound to 
draw the legitimate deduction from this 
premise, that all voluntary support of slave- 
ry ie also sinful. ‘That the charch voluntati- 
ly sustains it, has been most conclusively 
shown by some of the leading members of 


that party, and its presidential candidate has 


even gone so far as to declare “The Ameti- 
can Church, the Bulwark of American Sla- 
very.” Admitting, for the sake of ergement, 


that Chureh and State alike sustain the sys- 
tem, if the members of the party ure consis- 
teat with their own principles they will be 
as ready to declare that membership in a pro- 
slavery church blinds a man’s aati-slavery 
judgment, and chills his anti-slavery sympa- 
thies quite as much as connection with a 
pro-slavery political organization. When 
Liberty party presents a candidate to its 
members and asks for their support, they 
have an undoubted right, and it becomes their 
duly to enquire into the anti-slavery stand- 
ing of that man. It is not enough, as some 
contend, that the candidate shall be willing 
to do the work of the party, to act as a ma- 
chine for the organization, he should be a fiir 
Specimen of abolitionism, If this be not 
true, then is a mercenary political hack ,as 

good a candidate for the party, so tar as prin- 
ciple is concerned, as the best man in its 

tanks. The members of the Liberty party 

ast upon the principle that they have as much 

right to question a man’s religious and so- 

cia!, as his political standing and opinions ; it 

is true they do not carry out their views very 

far in ay but the last named, but in the oth- 

ers they go os far as will answer their pres- 

ent purpose, 

Suppose that Samuel Lewis at the time of 

the Columbus convention was the possessor 
in his wife’s right of a slave plantation in 
Cuba, or owned a slave-trading vessel, or be- 
lieved it was no violation of Christianity to 
hold slaves, yet upon the whole declared his 
desire to sce the principles of Liberty party 
established in this land, inasmuch as they 
would be a pecuniary benefit to himself and 
country ; would he have received the nomina- 
tion! All will reply in the negative. But 
why! Ile avowed his willingness to do Lib- 
erty party work, and you know the party has 
no right to meddle with a man’s religious 
opinions although slavery is a part of his 
ereed ; it has nothing to do with his commer- 
cial concerns although he may be engaged in 
the foreign slave trade; it has no business to 
ask what are his social relations although he 
has married a plantation of Cuba negroes. — 
Now we are not aware that Samuel Lewis 
has given support to slavery in either of these 
ways, buthe has done, and is doing that 
which does quite as much to sustain it, We 
say this, without intending to impugn his 
motives, or question his anti-slavery feelings, 
for we know so little of either that we will 
not venture to speak of them here; our re- 
marks are based upon what we know of his 
ecclesiastical position. By that position, he 
endorseé not only the christian character of 
every Methodist slaveholder, but detlares 
thut slavery is not oppused to christianity, that 
it is no hinderance to the progress of the gos- 
pel, fur the church with which he is conneet- 
ed not only a8 a member but a minister has 
disavowed all right, wish or intention to de- 
stroy it. The language of his actions is, 
“The Bishops of Christ's church are so 
corrupt and pro-slavery that no abolitiouist 
ought to give them his vote for the meanest 
office ; yet will T reverence them as Bishops 
ordained of God.” 
It Liberty party voters may not inquire 
into the ecclesiastical character of the candi- 
date they are called upon to support, so far 
as his relation to slavery is concerned; if 
they dare not ask whether the practical en- 
dorsement of slavery as christian does not 
disqualify a inan from becoming a Liberty 
party nominee, we must change our estimate 
of the character of that party, and regard it 
as blindly despotic as any other in the land. 
If a chureh is organized to put down man- 
stealing, is it not bound to inquire whether 
the preacher to whom it is about to extend a 
call is one who legalizes man-theft, and if 
80, to refuse to receive him? Some would 
perhaps say that this was meddling with a 
political affair, a concern with which the 
church has no business. So, on the other 
hand, if a politieal party is organized to put 
down mau stealing, is it not bonad to inquire 
whether the man it is about to present as its 
candidate for office is one who endorses the 
ehristian charactor of the man thief? ‘This, 
the Spirit of Liberty regards as “a deceptive 
issuo,” but ivis an issue which the honest 
men of the party will sooner or later make ; 
for it is impossible to prevent the true friends 
of the slave from looking at a man’s entire 
charzeter. They will uot be satisfied «with 
the political page, but will turn the leaf to 
know if his religious, ig as good as his po- 
litieal life, 








REORGANIZATION OF LIBERTY 
PARTY. 


Tho last Spirit of Liberty contains a com- 
munication which, taken in connection with 
the editor’s remarks upon the same subject, 
is something more than a s/raw to show the 
course of the wind, The article referred to, 
proposes a reurgunization of Liberty partly !— 
The writers demonstrate the great improba- 
bility that Liberty party, a8 at present organ- 
ized, can effect’ the overthrow of Slavery; 
they contend that a party cannot be built up 
whose power will be sufficient to accomplish 





this, unless it embraces other principles of 


political reform than anti-slavery. They sug 
gest that the basis apon which the new par- 
ty be founded shall be— 

1, The Abolition of Slavery as the para- 
mount object. 

2. Kqual Political and Civil Rights. The 
abolition of all monopolies and special privi- 
leges. 

3. A thorough Reform of the Judiciary 
system. 

4. (he Election of all National and State 
Officers so far as practicable. 

5. The Reduction of Salaries to as low a 
rate as will secure suitable incumbents. 
~ 6. ‘The gradual reduction of the Army and 
Navy, with a view to their abolition as soon 
as circumstances render it advisable, 

7. A Tariff for Revenue at present, and as 
the expenses of the nation become reduced, 
its gradual abolition and a direct tax substi- 
tuted. 

8. Tho Reduction of the Post-Office Tax. 

Messrs. Beckley and Foster, from whom 
the above proposition emanates, are editors 
of the Signal of Liberty, atAnu Arbor, Mich- 
igan. ‘They state that James G. Birney and 
hundreds of Liberty men agree with them in 
their views. ‘Ihe editor of the Spirit of Lib- 
erty fully endorses them, and proposes as an 

Imeat to the proposition, that— 

9. The Public Lands be made rree to ev- 
ery landless man, for occupation, without let 
or hindranee. 

10. The adoption of the “ Ten Hour Sys- 
tem” of labor in all oceupations and branches 
of business. 

Sueh an organization as that proposed, it is 
true, weuld be very different from the pres- 
ent Liberty party; but as that party is now 
Stationary, even if it be not rapidly on the 
decline, it seems necessary for its supporters 
to cast about for a site upon which to build 
another ; and under the embarrassing cireum- 
stances which now surround them, it is per- 
haps the only thing they can do to save their 
political credit. The adoption of such a 
measure will be an abandonment of their po- 
sition; and though they mirch forth from 
the garrison with drums beating and fligs 
flying, it will not be as conquerors. Had 
they not fur better throw their political gods 
to the moles and bats, and join with those 
who are swelling the battle cry of “ No un- 
ton with Stavenonpers 1” 





MEETINGS IN SALEM. 
Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster will 
hold meetings in tis plage on Sunday and 
Monday the 29th and 30th inst., commenc- 
ing on Sunday at 2 P, M. at the Friends 
Meeting House. They expect to have four 
or five sessions. ‘They will also be at New 
Lisbon on the 2nd and 3rd of April, and at 
East Fairfield on the 5th and 6th. Those 
who wish to meet these devoted friends of 
the slave agaia, it is to be hoped will be in 
attendance. The three meetings above nam- 


fure leaving for the Kast, 

(<A member of the Ex, Committee of 
the O, A. A. S. Society, desires us to request 
that Committee to convene at Salem at the 
time of the above named meeting. 


(9° The correspondent at Pine Grove 
who propounds ¢ertain inquiries shall receive 
attention, probably, next week. 


FOREIGN INTERFERENCE, 
The Southern Democratic politicians are 
now looking with much interest toward New 
Ilampshire, where a State election will soon 
occur. The division lately uiade there in the 
Democratic ranks by the manly and independ- 
ent course of John P. Male, is regarded by 
the South as an event of ill omen. ‘The De- 
mecracy of New Hampshire was slavery’s 
Gibraltar; the representatives of that State 
who rejoiced in the cognomen of Demoerat, 
were among the most vile and truckling of 
politicians, always ready to choke down free- 
dom of speech, or do any work at Slavery's 
bidding, no matter how low and degrading. 
John P. Hale broke the charm, and for this 
is denouneed by “the faithful ” as a traitor. 
Ilis course has been such as to open the eyes 
of many honest, well meaning men, who have 
stood by him in the attempt to regain his 
former place in Congress, which the slavery- 
ridden members of is party are sworu to pre- 
vent. The subjoined extract from the letter 
of a Washington correspondent of the Man- 
chester .ad deut Di t, reveals some- 
thing of the game the South is playing. We 
suppose it is exceedingly proper for Southern 
men to use bribes and throats in order to in- 
fluence a northern election, but the height of 
impropriety for a Norikera man to 80 far in- 
terfere with “the peculiar institution,” as to 
inquire by what right three millions of Amer- 
ican citizens, all of whom were born in striet 
conformity with the Declaration of Independ 
ence, are deprived of the free exercise of their 
inalienable rights by other American citizens, 
and held as chattel slaves. 

The result of your last clection astonished 
every body here; and nobody more than the 











New Hampshire delegation. On your next 


ee = — 


ed are the last they will hold in the State be-| g 


election afi eyes are turned. And were it 
not fer violating the confidence of private in- 
tercourse, 1 could tell you of some other 
things which nearly affect your present posi- 
tion. Every thing that money and the pat- 
ronage of the government here can do, will 
be done to break down the friends of Mr. 
Hale. At this time, a large sum of moncy 
is being raised among the office-holders and 
certain Southern members of Congress, for 
these purposes of your election. It is this 
golden fleece which drew 80 many of your 
Democratic editors to this city in the early 
part of the session, One of the Virginia 
members said to me yesterday, ‘1 have forty 
as good niggers as ever hoed tobacco; and I 
had rather hear to-morrow that every moth- 
er's son of them lay a corpse on my planta- 
tion, than that Joba P. Hale should come 
his d——d abolition stuff in New Hamp- 
shire. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 

Pursuant to a public call, a meeting of 
those opposed to American Slavery, conven- 
ed in Salem, March Ith, 1846; whereupon 
Jacob Heaton was appointed Chairman and 
I. Trescott Secretary of the Convention. 

A Committee of ten was appointed to pre- 
pare business for the future sittings of the 
Convention, viz: M. H. Urquhart, Samuel 
Brooke, Danl. McCurdy, Jno, Harris, A. G! 
Kirk, Caroline Stanton, Mary Holloway, Hen- 
rietta C, Marshall, Maria Garrigues, Jane M. 
Trescott, were appointed said Committee. 

The business Commitee reported the ful- 
lowing resolutions, which, after disenssion 
fron M. H. Urquhart, B.S. Jones, J. EK. 
Jones, Wim, B. Irish, J. Heaton, J. H. Pain- 
ter, J. Me Millian, Samuel Brooke, Dr. Stan- 
ton, I. ‘Treseott and otheis, were adopted ; 

diesulved, ‘That in the judgment of this 
meeting, Slavery, or the holding property in 
man, is a gross sin against God, a grievous 
wrong to man, an unmitigated curse tw the 
commuuity in which it exists—calling in 
thunder tones to every friend of God and hu- 
manity to be diligent in the use of every ia- 
strumentalily that may be rightfully applied 
for its entire overthrow. 

Resolved, That the existence of Slavery in 
a professed Christian land, and in a govern- 
ment based on the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration of Independence, aud regulated 
by a Constitution cnlalaed for the purpose of 
* establishing justice and securing the bles- 
sings of liberty,” is a deep disgrace to the 
prottssors of that religion, aud the citizens of 
that governimeut, from which none can be de- 
livered who are not engaged in earnest and 
unwearied ellurts for its removal both from 
Chureh and Nation. 

Resolved, ‘That the great parties, in whose 
hands has heretofore been placed the adinin- 
istration of out governments of the state of 
Ohiv and National, by their entire subservi- 
ency to the slave power, have forfeited all 
right to the countenance and support of those 
who entertain correct notions of their moral 
and political responsibilities . 

Resolved, ‘That Slavery in itself is a hein- 
ous sin against God, a gross outrage upon 
man tn the beginning, contiruation and end- 
ing, in all its parts and relations; because it 
is a flagrant violation of every item in the 
decalogue prociaimed by God from Sinai for 
the government of man. 

Resolved, ‘That the amount of information 
which has been diffused, the incontestable 
truths which have been spread out in start- 
ling array betore the public, showing with 
vividness the abominations incident to the 
slave trade and slave hulding—the sad and 
terrible consequences to all the sacred rela- 
tions of human life are such that no man is 
iltless who inues ignorant of the wretch- 
edness of the slave, the relations that he sus- 
tains to the bleeding bondman, and his duty 
to labor for his deliverance. 

Wuenreas, the State of Ohio has promised 
protection to her citizens, who owe her alle- 
gience, ag) has failed to furnish that protee- 
tion to the lamented Jno. B. Mahan, and more 
recently, the three ertizens abducted and im- 
srisoned in Parkersburg jail; 

And Whereas, these persons, thus unjustly 
thrust into prison, were exposed to vexatious 
and costly litigations ; 

And Whereas, ‘Thomas, Garduer, and Lo- 
rain, are poor men, who have families depen- 
dant on them for support; 
And Whereas, our brother Mahan has left 
a widow and fatherless children, who are 
now dependant on the cold charities of the 
ity, the husband and father having 
expended all his property, abont $3500, in 
defending his liberty in a foreign court, where 
he was dragged through perjury; and the 
shameful haste of delivering him up, by the 
authorities of the State of Ohio, having failed 
to furnish the guarantied protection, therefore 

Resolved, That we therefore pledge our- 
selves lo continue to petition the Legislature 
from year to year, until the State shall do jus- 
tice to these much injured fellow citizens. 

Resolved, That although the friends of the 
slave may differ in relation to the requisitions 
of the Constitution, and their duties under the 
United States Government, yet we wish our 
friends both at the Sonth and the North dis- 
tinetly to understand, that whether we are 
Liberty men, come-oulers of stay-inners, we 
will not aid the s/ave-claimant to recover the 
fugitive slave, but we pledge ourselves to 
assist him in bis flight, or protect him while 
among us—that in case the slave resists the 
authority of the master, should we be ealled 
upon by the government under a construction 
of the Constitution, that we ought to assist 
the master against the slave, we willin no 
such case comply with the requisition, 

Resolved, That so long as the fearful con- 
test is waging in this country between liberty 
and slavery, and until the last foul blot of 
oppression is obliterated from our statute 
books anJ Constitutions, and uatil the public 











Resolved, That the apologies which have 
been offered in years gone by for those who 
ignorantly assisted in spreading and uphold- 
ing this terrible institution by ecclesiastical 
and state covenants, are no longer admissible, 
because all men now know of ought to know 
the damning guilt of countenaneing or apolo- 
Sizing for those who are guilty of the sum 
of all humaa villanies.” 

Hesolved, That those churches who contin- 
ue still in fellowship, by regarding as good 
curistians, those men who now sin willfully, 
knowingly, with a reekless disregard of all 
the sacred rights of humanity, by weaving 
sophistical apologies for slavery, and by co- 
operating with slave-holders for the spread of 
the gospel, have forfeited every claim to the 
name of christian churches, and expose them- 
selves to the merited derision of the virtuous 
and christian community. 

Hesolved, That the party claiming to be ex- 
clusively Democratic, by the nomination as 
its gubernatorial candidate, of Davin Top, a 
man, who, while a member of the Senate of 
Ohio, evinced his hatred of the principles of 
justice and republicanism, by voting against 
the right of petition, and-in favor of that odi- 
ous and unconstitutional Black Law, dictated 
by Kentucky despots, shows its determina- 
tion to continue, as heretofore, the natural ally 
of the slave power. 
© Resolved, ‘That the Whig party of Ohio, 
which for two years pant, hand represented 
themselves as the “trae Liberty party,” have 
shown most clearly their pro-slavery propen- 
sities,as well as their damning hypocrisy, b 
refusing in the Legislature to repeal the Black 
code of our state; by holding up, in their re- 
cent State Convention, “the character’ and 
“services” of Henay Cray, the great duel- 
ist, slave-holder, Missouri compromiser, and 
author of Arkansas slavery, as an example 
for emulation to future statesmen and patri- 
ots;"’ and in the game Convention, by refus- 
ing to lisp one word of indignation against the 
outrage upon the rights of Ohio and her citi- 
zens, perpetrated by the slayeholders and the 
slave power of Virginia. 

Resolved, That while we sincerely hope 
that the parties named in the two preceding 
resolutions, after having assumed the pro- 
slavery position which they now occupy, will 
not insult honest men by asking their ms ‘Raton 
but that, should our hopes in this respect not 
be realized, we will repel the insult with that 

tempt which i of such magni- 
tude justly merits, 
_ Resolved, That the Liberty party of Ohio, 
in nominating Samuel Lewis as their Guber- 
natorial candidate, while he is in connection 
with and upholding a church that upholda 
and sustains slavery, prove that they are not 
the consistent advocates of universal liberty. 

Resolved, That he who goes to the ballot- 
box, is bound by the most solemn obligations, 

Wi for lecti 
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to use his elective fi 
of those who will wield their official influence 
for the removal of the wrong and the estab- 
lishment of the right, and that to vote for 
slaveholders, or for those who will sustaia 
the slave power and its interests, is to mani- 
fest a total disregard of the most sacred du- 
ties Heaven requires at our hands. 

J. HEATON, Pres. 





1. Trescorr, Sec. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 
Srepuen S. and Asey Keuiey Foster 
will hold meetings at 
Hartford, ‘Trumbull Co. Tuesday and 
Wednesday the 24th and 25th. 
- apes Trumbull Co. Friday the 
27th. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do 80 
by calling on J. Exizanern Jones, one 
door west of the District School House,Green 
St. 





J. McCLURF, & Co. 
EALERS in Produce, No. 11 Front st. 
between Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 





Salem, Q. 1st mo. 30th. 


CARRIAGES—CARRIAGES, 

SPRING is coming, and le begin to 
talk about buying carriages. e subscri- 
ber still carries on the carriage business at 
his old stand on Main street, in Salem, and, 
having taken special pains in the selection of 
his stock, he is prepared to fill any order in 
his line of business, fancying himself able to 
give satisfaction to the most fastidions taste 
or humble means. 

Also, a large and excellent assortment of 
finished carriages constantly on hand, which 
will be sold to suit the times, and warranted 


to purchasers. 
DAVID WOODRUFF. 
Febrvary 27th, 1816, 


AGENTS FOR THE “BUGLE,” 

Ono. i“ a ieee Onl Ae 
Columbiana—Lot mes. ings— 
T. Ellwood Vickers. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—Jotn Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. &ron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lishon—George Garretson, Cineinnalt 
—William Donaldson, East Fainfield—Jobn 
Marsh. Se/aa—Thos, Sweyne. Springboro 
—tIra Thomas. Marvey V. Niehol- 
son. Oukland—Klizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Falis—S. Dickenson. Malta—James Cope. 
Colum) W. W. Pollard. Georgelown. 














timeut in relation to slavery is p 
and redeemed, we re-pledge ourselves to use 
all the power that we conscientiously ean, to 
redeem our country. —_s » morally and 

ligiously, from the curse of slavery. 
if Resolved, ‘That the Secretary write out the 





lings of the ting aeons 
publication in the Village Register, with a 
request that the Bugle and hilanthropist 


“he following resolutions were offered but 





not passed. 


—Ruth Cope, Bundysburg—Alex. Glenn. 
———— H. . Atwater—F.. 
Morgan Parrett. 

«a Greenboro—Lewia Branson.— 
Marion—Jown 'T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 


chester—Clarkson Packet. Knightstown.— 
Dr. H. Le Terrill. Richmond—SJosegh Ad- 
dleman. 

Pexxsyivania. Fallston—Josoph Conle 


H. Vashon, Pitéshurgh. 
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From the Democratic Review for March. 
TO RONGE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Sraizs home, strong-hearted man!+Down 
to the root 
Of old Oppression sink the Saxon steel. 
Thy work is to hew down. In God’s name 
thea 
Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 
Plant, as they may, that better tree, whose 
fruit 
‘The wounded bosom of the Chureh stiall 
heal. 
Be thou the Image-breaker. Let thy blows 
Fall heavy as the Suabion’s fron Hand, 
On Crown or Crosier, which shall interpose 
Between thee and the weal of Father- 
land. 
Leave creeds to closet-idlers. First of all, 
Shake thou all Gerinan dream-land with the 
fall 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart monk : 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us 


1ear 

The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened 
ear 

Catch the pale prisoner's welcome, ae the 
light 

Follows thy ax-stroke, through his cell of 


night. 

Be faithful to both worlds; nor think to 
feed 

Earth’s starving millions with the husks 
of creed: 

Servant of Him whose mission high and 


oly, 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and 
the lowly, 
Thruet not his Eden promise from our 
sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s 


span; 
Like him of Patmos, see it, now and 
here,— 
The New-Jcrusalem confes down to 
man! 
Be warned by Luther's error. Nor like 
him, 
When the roused Tenton dashes from 
hia limb 
The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His bands, for whom thou claim’'st the free 
dom of the mind. 





From the London Nonconformist. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Oh! ’twas a dark and fatal house when man 
First stole his tellow, and, for sordid gold, 
His brother into dreadful bondage sold; 

For then new miseries to the race began. 

What untold millions have been swept away 
By fierce and bloody war, and scorching 


ame, 

And endless treacheries without a name, 
To glut man’s avarice, and beeome his prey ! 
Thy plains, O Africa! are covered v'er 
With bleached bones, sad relics of that host 
Who fell, heart-broken, ere they reached the 

coast, 
And thou, great Ocean! if thy mighty roar 
Gould speak of after horrors, would'st unfold 
A tale of crime, too fearful to be told! 


0<7-During our visit to the Massachusetts 
State Prison some time since, the Warden 
spoke with deep interest of a prisoner whose 
talents as a Poet had excited much attention. 
We find the following lines from his pen in 
*Tho Prisoner’s Friend.” Our readers will 
agree with us in pronouncing them very beau- 
viful.—7'ribune. 


THE PRISONER'S ADDRESS TO HIS 
MOPHER. ; 

I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from our happy home; 

T've Jeft the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam; 

And ‘Time, singe then, has rolled his years, 
And marked them on my brow— 

¥et siill I’ve often thought of tiee— 
Vm thinking of thee naw, 


I'm thinking of those days, mother, 
When with such earnest pride, 

You watched the dawnings of my youth, 
And pressed me to your side; 

Then love had filled my trusting heart 
With hopes of future joy, 

And thy bright fancy honors wove 
To deck thy ‘dariing boy.’ 


I'm thinking on the day, mother, 
{ left thy watchful care, 
When thy fond heart was lifted 
To Heaven—thy trust was there; 
And memory brings thy parting words, 
When tears fell o’er thy cheek ; 
Bot thy last loving, anxious look, 
Told more than words could speak. 


I'm far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
me nder word, 
Nor cool my burning brow ; 
The dearest ties affection wove, 
Ate all now torn from me; 
They left me when the trouble came— 
They did not love like thee, 


T would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes deeay— 

The tempter, with his baneful cup. 
Has dashed them all away; 

And shame has left its venomed sting, 
‘To rack with anguish wild ! 

'Twould grieve thy tender heart to know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


I'm lonely and forsaken now, 
_ Unpitied and unblesi; 

Yet still, k would not have thee know 
How sorely I'm distressed ; 

I know thou would’st not chide, mother, 
Thou would'st not give me pain, 

Bet choer me with thy softest words, 
And bid me hope again. 


I know thy tender heart, mother, 
Still as warm for ma, 





As when I left thee, long ago, 
To cross the broad blue sea;— 

And I love thee just the same, mother, 
And I long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy baliny breath, 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


Bet ah! there is a thonght, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast— 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest; 

And, as I wipe the tear away, 
‘There whispers in mine ear 

A voice, that speaks of Heaven and thee, 
And bids me seck thee there. Cc. Me 
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From the Cincinnati Herald. 

THE CONVICTS DAUGHTER. 

Te reading of an article in one of our late 
monthlies on Capital Punishment, brought 
vividly to mind a scene through which I 
passed in childhood. As it was my privi- 
lege to spend that golden period of life in 
the country, I will conduct my readers to 
one of the most beautiful agricultural dis- 
triets in Western New-York, though now it 
is dotted over with thriving towns. The 
gong of the robin, the lowing of herds, and 
the whistle of the plow-boy, have given place 
to the diu of commerce, the whirl of machin- 
ery, and the hum of a busy maltitude. 

“Most of tho inhabitants of the town of 
N—— claimed a ptritanic origin, and sus- 
tained the claim by their industry, frugality 
and intelligence. ‘ne clumsy looking but 
commodious school-house was the best build- 
ing in the school district, except the church, 
whose tall spire rose from a copse of aspiring 
poplars. These all important buildings, with 
the parsonage half buried in rose-bushes, the 
white cottage of the schoolmaster, and a few 
mechanics’ shops, constituted what the good 
people called Te Cenire. Hard by this fo- 
cus of civilization lived good Deacon Jones, 
the most important light in the constellation. 
Mr. Fielding, the schoolmaster, was skilled 
in the use of globes and birchen rods. ‘The 

arson could preach an excellent sermon. 

Yet in all matters pertaining to time and 
sense, Deacon Jones was the oracle, and 
never was an honor more judiciously coufer- 
red or more meekly borne. ’ 

But perliaps the most interesting character 
of that time and place was Miss Huldah, an 
unmarried danghter of Deacon Jones. For 
twenty years she had resolutely turned a deaf 
ear to the sighs of admiring swains, — 
beeause she was already happy and useful. 
Were she to leave her parents in their old 
age, she was sure they would miss her sadly, 
and not one of all the poor or * sick in the 
neighborhood could spare her.” Her kind 
parents would not ask her to remain with 
them, lest it should. be a sacrifice; neverthe- 
less they smiled approvingly upon her volun- 
tary decision. ‘hough Miss Huldah abjured 
matrimony for herself, she had an encourag- 
ing word and a ready hand for those of her 
friends who were differently disposed. In- 
deed she was the presiding genius at all the 
weddings and merry makings; nor was her 
presence of less importance in cases of afflic- 
tion and bereavement. .As no one else could 
arrange the apartments for a wedding, or 
place the white rose in the hiir of the bride 
so tastefully as Miss Huldah; neither could 
any other speak so soothingly to the bereav- 
ed, so well attach the sable badge to the ha- 
hitiments of the mourner, or so piously fold 
the hands and adjast the shroud of the un- 
conscious sleeper. 

As there is no picture without its dark 
shades, so there is no community, however 
pure in the main, without its exceptionable 
characters—characters on which sin has fixed 
its dire impress, and wrought its legitimate 
results. Individuils who “sow the wind 
reap the whirlwind.” 

This undesirable member of a@bristian 
community afflicted the good people of N-—— 
in the person of James O’Brien, an Irish em- 
igrant of the middle class. When he came 
to N——— he was a fine looking man of 23, 
frank and generous, with the wit and keen 
perception of the ludicrous 80 common among 
his countrymen. ‘These quali‘ies gained him 
mony friends. Bat they soon learned that 
he was passionate, and fatally in love with 
the intoxicating cup. 

Mary O’Brien was a person of less mental 
capacity than her husband, but more amiable. 
Her pationt kindness often soothed hia per- 
turbed spirit, but failed to reform his habits. 

They had but one child. And such a child! 
The intellect, goodness and beauty usually 
distributed throngh a large family, seemed 
concentrated in litte Nora O'Brien. She in- 
herited the bright intellect and ardent tem- 
perament of her father, with all the winning 
gentleness of her mother; while in person 
she was a prodigy of beauty. She was one 
of those beings whose mission to this earth 
is like that of the flower and the dew-drop, 
and whose very presence excites thoughts of 
a purer world. She was a general favorite, 
and happy for being so sensitive, so gifted, 
that a mother’s approving smile and foving 
tone, the light and music of childhood, were 
not wanting. As Mary O'Brien prepared her 
child for school, watched her receding form, 
and thought of her until she returned, it is 
difficult to say whether love or pride predom- 
inated, as her beauty and amiability passed 
in review betore her inind’s eye. James O’- 
Brien also loved his child, and her influence 
fell apon him silent and pure as the snow 
flake. Bat, alas for that man in whose soul 
love hath so fur lost its power that natare’s 
holiest ties fail to restrain from sinful indul- 


gence. 

As all of O'Brien's fanits grew out of his 
love for intoxicating drinks, great efforts were 
made to sunder these bands of steel by which 
long indulgence had bound him to this vile 
habit. When the friends of ‘Temperance put 
forth their first effectual effort in the circula- 


trainings, or any thing else to draw such per- 
sons into that vortex of temptation, where 
respectable men coolly, deliberately, and for 
a very slight compensation, deal out poison 
to their fellows; not ignorantly, O no—but 
after having demonstrated its nature aud ef- 
fects upon the haman system. A victim of 
this murderous cupidity, O’Brien was becom- 
ing out of doors what is termed a * rowdy,” 
while in his own family he seemed little 
changed. He was an excellent mechanic, 
and though he worked irregularly, his earn- 
ings sufficed to supply the simple wants of a 
small family. Mary O’Brien, noting the in- 
creased irritability of her husband’s temper, 
added to her ewn pati and equanimity, 
while she so far concealed his faults from 
Nora, that she treated him with all confidence 
and affection due to the best of fathers. She 
had entered her thirteenth year. Her con- 
tinued filial piety added lustre to her other 
charms in the eyes of parents, while the 
children loved her for the same reason that 
they loved the sunshine and flowers. 

In the autumn of 1825, the farmers of N-— 
decided that there must be a squirrel bunt. 
“ A squirrel hunt!" exclaims some modern 
schocl-boy, “what can that be?” I will try 
to describe it. It often happens that when 
the Indian corn begins to ripen, that long be- 
fore it is fit for the granary of the farmer, that 
the provident squirrel family commence gath- 
ering their winter's store. ‘The farmer deems 
their juct unpardonable. Ile frets and 
fumes while these industrious little people, 
day by day, fill their sack-like cheeks with 
the golden grains, and away over fence and 
field, deposite them in their tiny store rooms. 
What is to be done? A council of war i3 
called, at which the farmers preside, * ‘These 
aggressors,” say they, ** must be punished, 
the wrong 1edressed, our dignity sustained,” 
or else these squirrels, because they can run 
the fastest, might think themselves the larg- 
est and the bravest people. ‘Come, let’s 
fight them, let’s kill them,” exclaim these 
friends of national honor, the lovers of sport, 
of glory and revenge. Hloztilities being de- 
termined upon, a day is set for the attaek, 
companies formed, and preparations for a 

ood supper for the victors duly made. A 
day of two intervenes;in which all the old 
firearins are summoned from their repose, bur- 
nished and put in readisiess for the coming 
action. The earliest dawn of the appointed 
day reveals parties of men and Boys in hos- 
tile array, scouriag the country in every di- 
rection. The sharp note of the rifle soon re- 
sounds through all the green chambers of 
the forest. 

It was at the close of a day’s spert com- 
menced in this manner, that James O'Brien 
got into a dispute about some trifling matter, 
with a Dutchman named Veeder. O'Brien 
had drank enough to make him furtous, while 
Veeder was indebted to his favorite beer for 
a large share of his stubbornness and stupid- 
ity. ‘The dispute ran high: O'Brien seized 
his rifle, (he had been sinooting all day.) his 
finger touched the trigger — poor Veeder fell 
lifeless. All eyes wero now turned to the 
scene. Men’ of ordinary sensibiiity stood 


petrified, O ae ONT his hand against 
his burning forehead, as if to determine what 
he had done; until a gentleman presiding in 


one corner of the room, behind a few rows of 
sheiving, garnished with an array of bright 
glass bottles, called ont, “ Seize him, seize 
the murderer!” Poor James O'Brien was 
accordingly hurried away to the county seat, 
duly deposited in jail, and there left to his 
own reflections. ‘I'he news of James O*- 
Brien’s crime and confinement spread throw zh 
the neig!rborhood with characteristic rapidity, 
But among all the lovers of the horrible, 
there was not one of sufficient nerve to ap- 
prise Mrs, O'Brien and her daughter of their 
dread ealamity. next morning Miss 
Huldah was selected as the most suitible 
person to perform this unpleasant duty. She 
therefore broke the news to them as gently 
as the case admitted. Mrs. O’Brien, being a 
proficient in the school of endurance, bore 
the intelligence better than had been expect- 
ed. While to Nora, the shock was doubly 
severe, revealing the extent of her father’s 
dissipation with its awful close. 

The first wild paroxysm of grief being 
passed, her fine constitution and grateful 
spirits enabled her to rally, and in a few 
days she resumed her place in school, and 
seemed to study with her usual interest.— 
Bat the bright rose color had left her cheek, 
and her glad laugh no longer enlivened our 
sports. ‘The scholars manicoted the deepest 
sympathy for her, though they never men- 
tioned the cause of her sorrow. There was 
the kindly greeting, the waiving of rights 
and privileges in her behalf, among those of 
her own age; while the little ones divided 
with her their treasure of nuts and apples. 

Nora was at school, as usual, on the day 
of her father’s trial. As the day waned her 
fice hecame expressive of the deepest anxis- 
Pi It happened that I walked home with 

era that evening—it was mid-winter. Tho 
last rays of the sun lingered upon the snow- 
clad hills. Justas we reached Deacon Jones’ 
house, a sleigh, in which was seated the 
good deacon and several of his neighbors, 
came up from the opposite direction, and 
drove into the farm-yard. ‘I'he thought pain- 
fully struck me that they had just returned 
from attending the trial, but hoped that Nora 
did not so understand it. We pasee! the 
house a few rods, when Nora stopped sud- 
denly, and turning to me, said, “ Helon, 
those men are just L—. They must 
know the result of my father's trial, Do, 
Helen, go in and find out al] about it, for I 
am dying of suspense. Do go, that’s a kind, 
ood girl, and I will stay here.” So suiting 
@ action to the word, she threw hersolf up- 
on a snow bank that formed a graceful slope 
from the fence to the path whore we were 
standing. To the excuse which I offered, 
she only replied, “Go, go,’ in a voice so 
husky and imperative, that nothing was left 
me but ience, 











tion of the pledge to “ abstain from distilled 
liquors,”’ James was urged to avail himself 
of its benefits. “ Never a bit of it,’ said 
Jemmy, a3 Deacon Jones put down his own 
name, and handed him the pen. “ And can’t 
I as well be after laving the cratur without 
writing my name ona bit of paper?’ Pos- 
sibly he might have tried the experiment, 





_ [reached Miss Huldah’s sitting-room just 
in time to hear her make all the inquiries of 
her father which I had come expressly to 
hear answered. 
1 learned from the evidence, and the cha 
to the jury, there seemed no doubt but 


Se would be executed; but the jury 
ving been cat several hours, could not 








hed there been no town meetings or militia | agree, two of them thinking some better dis- 


position could be made of a man—an able 
mechanie in middle life— than to take from 
him /ife, that God-given boon, and hang him 
up an object of scorn—a demoralizing spec- 
tacle—to a gaping multitude. But as the 
ten jurors, among whom was one distiller 
and three dealers in ardent spirits, were sup- 
ported by a strong public sentiment in favor 
of the execution, it was more than probable, 
to use a cant expression of the times, that 
“justice world be done.” 

With a heavy heart I hastened back to 
Nora. She had thrown her head back upon 
the snow-drift ; and her hood having fallen 
slightly back, revealed the rich auburn curls 
that shaded her face. Her hands were con- 
vulsively clasped, and her eyes closed. On 
hearing my footsteps she sprang to her feet, 
saying, * Now tell me—tell me all.” I told | 
her that the case had not been decided. She | 
had but to turn her eyes on me to discover 
that I had heard more than J was willing to 
cominunicate. Grasping my hand with an 
energy that startled me, she repeated, * Tell | 
me all—every thing they sail. If my father 
must die by the cord of the hangman —the 
seorn of the wicked, the horror of the good 





! wrong and imposed upon John. 


> Lim.” 


orning,” to him very pleasantly, presented 
him with the new Kite, and then turned di- 
rectly back. This was a mysterious case for 
John. He did not know what to make of it. 
Nor did it in the least sharpen up his deter- 
mination to whip Charles. In a few days, 
Mr. A. thought he would just call on Mrs. 
B., John’s mother, and see what kind of a 
spirit the kite was working out. So, after 
conversing a while on other things, he just 
alluded to the case of the kite. This was 
enough to stir up the ire of the mother fari- 
ously enough. She began on an elevated 
key to commend her son,. * He is a ag 
peaceful boy, and will not meddle with others, 
if they do not injurehim.” ‘Ido not doubt,” 
answered Mr. A., “that my | did very 
. know that 

he is sometimes very roguish, and does dif 
ferently from what he should. “ But,’’ ane 
swered Mrs. B., a little cooled down, “fot 
what reason did Charles give John that kite? 
I do not understand it, Did he not intend to 
iinpose upon John?’ “ No imposition,” res 
plied Mr. A., “Charles thought that John 
would like to havea kite, and therefore he 
thought he would make a present of that to 
This conversation had the effect to 


I my as well know it now. I know he has cool down Mrs. B.'s ire altogether, and to 
committed an awful crime. Yet, (lowering | change heraboutin favor of Charles. ‘Well,’ 
her voice as if talking to herself,) it was not | said she, “1 know that John is an ugly, mis- 
ny father. Ti was the spirit that was in him, | chief-making fellow, and is often getting into 
and the rumseller must answer it. ‘Yes, as quarrels with the other boys. He has now 
God is just, the blood of the innocent shall | been and broken up Charles’ kite, a good for 


be required at Ais hands! ‘There was a 
brightness in the eye—a firmness of voice— 
an energy of manner, all unlike the gentle 


ora. 

With cbildish fondness I told her all that 
Thad heard. She thanked me with a quiv- 
ering lip for the trouble I had taken, and we 
bent our steps homeward. 

The next day, James O'Brien was senten- 
ced to execution in six weeks. Six weeks 
nay be a long time to the voyager as he 
nears home, or to the expectant of some long 
deprived boon. But to the candidate for the 
honor of dangling in mid-air for the benefit, 
the instruction, the warning of his fellow 
men, or to his broken-hearted friends, it is 
far otherwise. To Nora it was but the spaco 
of a troubled dream, yet leaving the foot- 
prints of years, Consumption may spare 
the beauty of its victin—itis the body only 
that decays, ‘Ihe soul looks out sunnily 
from bright eyes that refuse to look upon 
death, and the trusting heart sends its ex- 


| nothing wretch. He — to he whipped as 
| long as hecansee.”” “Oh no,” rejoined Mf. 
| A. “that would not be right. John is quite 
a good sort of a boy; and he would not have 
done so, if the others had n-t imposed upou 
him.” “ Well,” replied Mrs. he “John 
shall carry the kite back to Charles, and make 
an htmble acknowledgement to him.”— 
“Charles does not wish for that,’? answered 
the father. “He can hive kites enongh. You 
had better let John keep it.” But John, be- 
ing in hearing, had become about as much 
inellowed downas the mother, so that he could 
not refrain from cryiag. ‘Thus Mr. A, left 
and went lome. But presently, looking out 
of the window, ha saw John loitering about 
the house, not hardly daring to come in, He 
stepped to the door, and inquired —* What 
do you wish for, John?”—“I wish to see 
Charles,” answered John, in a very subdued 
tone of voice. Se Charles was called, to 
whom Jouln remarked, “I have brought your 
kite, and wish you to take it hack.” “Oh 


no,”’ said Charles, “I do not wish to tuke it 
back. I gave itto you. Keep it yourself. 
You wish to have one, and I can get kites 
enough.” But no, Johu cried, and insisted 
that Charles should take it back, which he 
finally did. From this oceasion, quarrels be- 
tween these boys wholly ceased. ‘lhey are 
now as harmonious as any boys. The kite 
made peace among them. Sueh are the legiti- 
mate resulis of peace principles.—Morning 
Star. 


pression of hope to the hectic cheek. But 
grief is the canxer of the mind, and beneath 
its sway the traces of beauty fade as rapidly 
as the shadows of night come down upon the 
earth. When hope is blighted, the light of 
the soul goes out, and the wringing of the 
heart will trace sad lines in the sweetest 
fuce. 

Nora passed the few remaining days of her 
father’s probation in moody silence, seldom 
speaking, seldom even weeping. On the 
day of the execution, as the clock struck the 
appointed hour, she threw herse!f upon a set- 
tee, burying her face in the pillow. Some 
minutes passed in silence, when Miss Hul- 
dah spoke to her in the kindest cecents, but 
no answer cime. ‘Nora, my dear,” said 
her mother, as she wiped the tears from her 
own eyes—yet all was still. ‘They raised 
her head. ‘I'he heart-strings, too tightly 
drawn, had snapped—Death had released the 
stricken spirit, 

Che next day I attended the funeral. Hos- 
pitable Deacon Jones allowed the orphan a 
resting place in his family burying greund. 
Her mother, the sole mourner, followed with 
the airof one to whose eye every green thing 
has perished from the earth, and every light 

ae out from the sky. A solemn pine, 
wecked with the jewels of the frest-king, | 
spread its protecting arms over the grave, a 
fit emblem of one whose bright hopes were 
formed to melt away. 


TUE USE OF TOBACCO 
Is a dangerous ind: ‘nt to Intemp 
*'Tobaceo belongs to the class of narcotic 
stimulants. Asa medicine, it is oceasionally 
einployed by the profession. As a provoca- 
tive to drinking it has been condemned by 
the wisest of men. Sylvester, in allusion to 
this well known property of tobacco, play ful- 
ly but ingeniously, derives its name trom 
Bacchus. 





‘Which of their weapons hath conquest 
‘at, 

Over their wits; the pips or else the pot t 

For even the deviation of the name 

Seems to allude to, and include the sime; 

‘Tobacco, as Tv Bacucno—one would eay ; 

To cup god B.cchus dedicated aye.’ 


* Raphael ‘Thorius appears to have been of 
a similar opinion, for he attributes the discov- 

I almost forgot to say that the execution | ery of this noxious herb to Bacchus Silenus, 
wis witnessed by the usual great multitude, | and the sa/yrs, the representatives of drunk- 
the profligate and profane forming the inner , enness, gluttony and lust. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
circle. The morality of the wituesses in- in his admirable treatise on tobaceo, remark- 
creased with the distance from the tragedy, | ed that ‘se inseparable an attendant is drink- 
until upon the brow of an overhanging hill, | ing on sinoking, that in some places the sane 
stood the good parson of N——, with his, Word expresses both ; thus peened, in the Ben- 


fuee turned nof heavenward. leven. | Galee language, signifies to driuk and to 


» tae we ‘ahead smoke.’* *itis with pain of heart,’ adda 
AN EASY WAY ‘I 0 SE [TLE A | the same distinguished Chants. *that I am ob- 
QUARREL. | liged to say, | have known several,” who, 

Recently, in a thiekly settled place, the through their i hment to the 
boys of one portion becime so much at vari- | pipe, have become were sots. ‘There are oth- 
ance with those of another contiguous por- ers who are walking unconcernedly in the 
tion, that they entered into a regular combi- | same dangerous road. 1 tromble for them.* 
nation on each side, that if those of the one | The late governor Sullivan of America, in 
could catch a boy from the other part, they | Speaking of the use of tobacco, remarks ; ‘that 
would whip him severely, Things went on the tobacco-pipe excites a demand for an ex- 
so tor a considerable tune, and many were | teaordinary quantity of some beverage to sup- 
the fights that came off between these little | ply the waste of glandular secretion in pro- 
bravoes, At length, Charles, a lad belonging | portion to the expense of saliva; and nt 
to one of the neighborhoods, was one day at | spirits are the common substitutes; and the 
play with his kite. As it proudly mounted | smoker is often reduced to a state of dram- 
up, the wind grew too stroug for the line, | drinking, end finishes his life asa sot.’ Dr. 
which consequently broke, and away went! Rush observes ‘that smoking and chewing 
the kite down into the other neighborhood. | tobaceo, by render ng water aud other simple 
Charles of course durst not go after it, fur is liquors insipid to the taste, disposes ve-y 
had fallen among boys who were hostile to | much to the stronger stimulus of ardent spir~ 
him. John, one of them, seized the toy and its, hence, (rouiathe that writer,) the practice 
broke it up, and then sent a taunting word to | of smoking cigars has been followed by the 
Charles about what be had done; and that if use of brandy and water as a common drink.’ 
he would come over he would serve him the , Dr. Agnew also asserts, ‘that the use of the 
same, ‘This raised Charles’ temper toa high | pipe leads to the use of ardent spirits.’ A 
— But Mr. A., Charles’ father, who had | writer in ‘The Genias of ‘Temperance,’ an 
een watching the movements among these | American publication, states that the practice 
boys for some time, and studying how he | of smoking and chewing tobacco, * produced 
might effeet a reconciliation among them, a continual thirst for stinulating drinks; and 
thought that a favorable opportunity was now _ this tormenting thirst (says he,) led me into 
presente! for him to make the attempt. Ac- | the habit of drinking ale, porter, brandy, and 
cordingly, he went to work on the following | other kinds of spirit, even to the extent, av 
evening, and made Charles a very nice kite; times,partialiofintoxication,’ The writeradds: 
cod. peuing ie up ae morning,told ‘1 reformed; and I had subdued this ap- 
im to carry it over a © a present of it ' petite for tobacco, I lost my desire for strong: 
to et intrctin him at the | ree time to pert . / f 
speak kindly to n and to return just so| ‘The amount of intemperance ari from 
soon as he had done his errand, and that, | this cause, if followed te its rey 
even if he might be imposed upon by him, | would be truly startling. One writer on the 
not te reply or do anything by way of retalia- | subject is of opinion, that it would amount to 
tion. This was a hard task indeed for Charles’ | not téss than one-tenth of the deutikards an- 
nature. He hardly knew how to come to the | nually made this nation. The prae- 
Practice of such principles. But finally he | tice, however, is beyond all doubt a fruitful 
concluded to comply with his father’s wish-., source of intemperance, and Ay ought to 
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es, and so away he went. He arrived at the | be disused by every one who 8 the 
house where Jotm lived before he was up, | welfare and happiness of either himself or 
Bat it being announced to him that Charles | his fellow creatures. "English Paper. 


had called to see him, ba wes soon out-of bed | ————- 
threat 


to meet him, and perhaps’ to fulfil the * Dissertation on tho use and abuse 
of the day before. But Charles said “ Good baceo, by Dr. Adam Clarke, p. 43, ath 7. 








